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Gloria In Excelsis Ueo 


Beyond the close-walled Garden 
Where the Pilgrim Steps arise 

To the tall Cathedral arches 
Against the curved blue skies, 

A holly stands in beauty 

More than her sisters know, 
Wrapped with rich green foliage,— 
Wreathed in the crimson glow 

Of shining, ruby berries. 


At this Christmas time 

She is a living symbol 

As joyous as a chime 

Of silver-tongued bells ringing. 


Not only man gives praise; 
Even Nature offers worship 
To God in countless ways. 


That hungry birds and squirrels 
Have spared this fruitful tree, 
Challenges the mind 

With a holy mystery: 

More lovely than the others 
To eyes; by ears not heard,— 
Yet “Gloria in excelsis Deo!” 
May be her radiant word. 


Mary WILLIs SHELBURNE 





oop emnony 


Cathedrals Power to Bless and Strengthen 





Theme of Bishop Uuns Campaign lalk 


came to me. The Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America asked me to serve as Chairman of a Commis- 
sion to consider the moral problems presented to Chris- 
tian conscience by the modern weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, of which the atomic bomb and the so-called hydro- 
gen bomb are the most publicized. I am not going to 
speak to you today of the dark perplexities we face in 
wrestling with this task. Nor shall I attempt to fore- 
cast what the lines of our report shall be. It remains to 
be seen whether we shall be able to say anything help- 
ful or strengthening. One point only I shall try to 
share with you briefly today, namely, our sense of the 
overwhelming moral and spiritual burden placed on our 
country and on our leaders by the situation we now 
face, and which we shall quite certainly face for many 
years to come. 
If we are to meet in any measure the demands laid 
upon us, we shall be called upon to be strong, far strong- 
et than we are as yet, without becoming arrogant by rea- 


| FEW months ago a very difficult assignment 


| son of our strength and without throwing our weight 
} around. We shall be called upon to make great sacri- 


fies in terms of military service on the part of our 
young men and in our economic life and to keep on 
making them year after year for an eventuality which 
we must hope and pray can be avoided. We shall need 
to face exasperating enemies, without becoming self- 
tighteous. We shall have to face terrible hazards and 


| gruesome possibilities without becoming hysterical. 


is 
of the human spirit can come save from people who 
know that their final citizenship is beyond this world. 





Surely it is evident to all thoughtful people that this 
will require qualities of the human spirit which can only 
come from a high and deep faith. It will require single- 
hearted devotion. I do not believe that such qualities 


Our Cathedral is dedicated to such a faith. It is a 
great instrument, certainly not the only instrument but 
a great one, for witnessing to this faith here in the 
Capital of our nation. 

Our Cathedral is something sacramental. That is a 
strange word for many people. But let us say that when 
men dedicate anything to the highest they know, it 
comes back to them charged with new power to 
strengthen and cleanse and heal. Even on the human 
plane the great monuments we have erected to the mem- 
ory of George Washington and of Abraham Lincoln 
here in Washington speak back to us with power of the 
meaning of these lives for our common life. On a far 
higher plane, the Bread and Wine offered at the Last 
Supper by One whom we call Lord and offered again 
in every act of Holy Communion come back to men 
freighted with power to strengthen and cleanse and 
heal. 

This can be true of stone and glass and music and 
labor and money and time and of life itself. 

I am sure God wishes our Cathedral to be sacramen- 
tal. And I hope your work for it can have something 
of the sacramental about it; that it can be a true offer- 
ing to God which comes back to you and to others with 


power to bless. 
* * * x 


As THe Ace went to press the campaign for a $50,- 
000 sustaining and building fund to be raised in the 
District of Columbia as its share in the nationwide ap- 
peal for the support and continued building of Wash- 
ington Cathedral, was drawing to a successful conclu- 
sion. Reports on the progress of the national drive, now 
being initiated under the leadership of Mr. E. R. 
Finkenstaedt of Washington, will be carried in subse- 
quent issues. 





The Canada Window Is Dedicated 
At International bood Will Service 


Installation of Third Good Neighbor Window Completes the Glazing 


of the North Transept; Honors Late Dean Bratenahl 


CONGREGATION including representatives of 

nearly every country in the world filled the Cathe- 

dral on the Sunday afternoon following Thanks- 
giving when the Canada Window was dedicated at an 
International Good Will Service. The window, dedi- 
cated by Dean John W. Suter, occupies the central 
position of the clerestory trio in the west wall of the 
North Transept. It is a memorial to Carl George Fitch 
Bratenahl, Dean of Washington Cathedral from 1915 
to 1936. 

The address was made by His Excellency Hume 
Wrong, the Canadian Ambassador. Adding to the 
beauty and impressiveness of the occasion was the pro- 
cession of the flags of every state in the Union, headed 
by the national emblems of the United States and 
Canada, carried by students from St. Albans School. 
Special music was provided by the Cathedral Choir, 
with Paul Callaway, choirmaster, at the organ, and the 
United States Navy Band, Lt. Commander Charles 
Brendler, conducting. 

The Canada Window, gift of an anonymous donor, 
is the third in the series of three Good Neighbor win- 
dows which celebrate the spirit of friendship between the 
United States, England, Canada, and the countries of 
South America. Its hallowing for the Government and 
People of Canada and dedication to the glory of God 
and in loving memory of Dean Bratenahl, were particu- 
larly significant also because its installation completed 
the glazing of the North Transept and climaxed Dean 
Suter’s work as Cathedral iconographer. It has been 
during his six years as Dean that the six great North 
Transept clerestory windows—the Good Neighbors on 
the west and those honoring the professions of Medicine, 
Law, and Education on the east, were conceived and in- 
stalled. Much of the inspiration for the designs is his, 


and these magnificent lights will, with the two new 
choir clerestory windows and several smaller ones, bear 
glorious witness to his inspired work. 

In the Canada Window emphasis has been placed on 
the free use of ruby-red and gold to give a rich warm 
color effect in pleasing contrast to the windows on the 
left and right, both of which accent a general blue 
tonality. 

The design or pattern of color has also been carefully 
related to the accompanying windows for the purpose 
of achieving both variety and unity. Whereas in the 
South America Window there are three large figures, 
one in each lancet, here one large dominating figure has 
been placed in the center lancet, oval-shaped medallion 
subjects being used in the two side lancets. Heraldic 
devices consisting of the coats-of-arms of the Ten 
Canadian Provinces, large enough in scale to be effective 
at a distance, tie the medallions together. 


Iconography 


A list of subjects for the window was provided by 
the Cathedral Fine Arts Committee. The problem for 
the artists was to take these, and by skill and artistry 
give them visible form in luminous color and create af 
effect of wonder and mystery. 

It has been stated that in the history of Canada three 
influences have merged: Indian, French, and English. 
All are represented in the window. 

In the central lancet appears the figure of St. Law- 
rence robed in the vestments of a deacon. He holds the 
traditional gridiron, symbol of his martyrdom. Below 
him is shown the coat-of-arms of Canada with the lion 
and the unicorn. 

The medallion at the bottom of this lancet illustrates 
the meeting between the Puritan John Eliot and the 
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The Canada Window 


Jesuit priest, Father Druilletes. Though the Jesuits had 
been outlawed by Massachusetts, Father Druilletes 
risked death by visiting the state and calling upon Eliot 
to enlist the aid of New Englanders against the Indians 
of the Five Nations. Though the Roman Catholics and 


Protestants were bitterly opposed to each other, Eliot 
extended friendly hospitality to the priest and took him 
to his home. 

Underneath this medallion is seen a symbol of the far 
northern country, a polar bear. 

In the left lancet beginning at the bottom, the subject 
of the first medallion is the Indian girl Sacajawea, the 
Pathfinder who befriended the scouts of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition and acted as their guide. Next above 
is Wolfe, who led the line at the Battle of the Plains, 
September 13, 1759. His capture of Quebec made Can- 
ada English and free. The top medallion shows Marie 
de L’Incarnation, teaching Indian children. She was 
the Superior of the Ursuline Convent in Quebec. 

In the right lancet the bottom medallion depicts 
Champlain, standing on the deck of his ship. In the 
background is the “astrolabe” by means of which he 
observes the stars to guide his course. The “voyageurs” 
won an empire for France. Next above is Sir Frederick 
Banting, great Canadian physician and leader in re- 
search. The discoverer of insulin, he is here shown ad- 
ministering it to a patient. At the top is William Car- 
penter Bompas, first Bishop of Mackenzie River and 
first Bishop of Selkirk (Yukon). He is shown return- 
ing on an improvised raft from a missionary journey 
in the Diocese of Caledonia and Mackenzie River to 
Fort Norman. 

The location of the coats-of-arms of the ten Canadian 
Provinces was determined by color-balance, not by the 
order of their importance. In the left lancet, reading 
from the bottom and left to right, these are: Newfound- 
land, Prince Edward Island, Alberta, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba. In the right lancet, beginning at the bottom 
left, are: Quebec, British Columbia, Saskatchewan, 
Nova Scotia, and Ontario. 

The symbols in the upper tracery openings are: at 
the apex of the window the Trinity; at the left, Nebula 
M 81 in Ursa Major; at the right, Whirlpool Nebula 
M 51 in Canes Venatici. The maple-leaf, a symbol of 
Canada, is also freely used as a decorative motif in the 
tracery openings. 

At the bottom of the three lancets is the memorial 
inscription: In Memoriam, G. C. F. Bratenahl, Dean of 
Washington Cathedral 1915-1936. 

The window was designed, made, and installed by the 
Stained Glass Studio of Messrs. Reynolds, Francis, & 
Rohnstock of Boston, who have created many other 
windows for the Cathedral. They are now at work on 
the three windows for the War Memorial Shrine in the 
South Transept. 





From Idols to Altar 


The Cathedral of Our Lady in Ribe, Denmark, Has Grown 
Through More Than One Thousand Years of History. 


By FRANKLYN Morris 


HE year is 862—the throne of Charlemagne, the 

strenuous, pious, ambitious, and very human 

welder of nations, has passed to his weak-kneed 
boys. Though more devout than their earthy sisters, 
these Carolingians could well have used a bit of the 
common sense the daughters of the Great Charles in- 
herited from their father in place of the womanly virtue 
he had hoped for. The Danes to the North, not will- 
ing to pass up a golden opportunity for conquest, have 
sent the most adventurous of their young men with 
the Norman hordes down upon the seemingly unpre- 
pared Frenchmen, little knowing that their Norman 
blood will affect the physiognomy of the Gauls for 
eleven centuries to come, or that these swarthy Latins 
will resist very effectively their attempts to overtake 
the Burgundian countryside, just as their ancestors did 
when confronted by Julius Caesar a few hundred years 
before. 

It is still 862 A.D., and at home in Ribe, (Re-ba) an 
up-and-coming town in Western Denmark, a church is 
being built. The New Order which St. Olaf brought 
to the Scandinaves a bare 200 years ago has taken root 
quickly, for the king himself, Haarik the Old, is giving 
the land, and the foundation of the first “Church of 
Our Lady,” later cathedral, is being dedicated by Bishop 
Ansgar, so named “Apostle of the North.” No impos- 
ing structure this, but the mother of the present stone 
cathedral, to be built in another three hundred years. 

Nearly 300 years later, in 1160, the Romanesque’s 
twilight is beginning to fall as the French builders de- 
vise a new, graceful, heretical form so different from 
the substantial round arches of self-respecting houses 
of worship that decent people call it “gothic.” But this 
new Parisian adventure in architecture is not to work 


its way up the Rhine and across to the “Lands of the 
North” for quite a while yet, and then it will come via 
England. So substantial, churchly Romanesque, in its 
meridian of popularity, is complete good taste among 
the Vikings, newest members of the Invisible Kingdom. 
Returning home with their blond mustaches drooping 
and chain mail salt-rusty, the would-be conquerors of 
the wine valleys have not only a Parisian accent, but 
also some horrifying ideas about how churches should ke 
built. They seem to think architectural lines should 
reach upward, directing the thoughts heavenward, and 
that the lines of metal and wood tracery should imitate 
the forests in delicacy. And so it is that many Scandi- 
navian churches never quite decide whether they want 
to be solid, stern Romanesque, or soaring Gothic. 

The Cathedral of Our Lady in Ribe was built as it 
appears today in three sections. First, the original build. 
ing of white or grey stone, trimmed with granite, built 
in the Romanesque style in 1160. Next came the mighty 
tower, added about 1250 A.D. The two lesser naves 
at each side of the main nave were added after the 
fire in 1402. The last-mentioned parts are easily dis 
tinguishable from the original church, as they wer 
built of red bricks in the gothic style. The main nav > 
is 200 feet long, the interior 110 feet wide, wider than 
any other church in Denmark, the reason being th 
factor of the “five naves.” For in this ancient church, 
in addition to the central nave, not one but two sets 
of clerestory aisles extend along either side. The maif 
entrance is on the west, the newer part of the origin 
church. The pillars surounding this Roman-arched door 
way have very handsome headbands, a slender pillar a 
each side supporting a pointed granite arch, which beats 
the letters IHS above the bronze entrance doors. 
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At the south side of the west end of the nave stands 
the Maria Tower, which was reerected during the last 
restoration. This tower, a part of the original church, 
can be seen in old pictures of Ribe and also in the town 
sal. It was removed by a very careless restoration of 
the church in 1780-93. Rebuilt in 1896, it was modelled 
after remaining parts of the old tower. Its rich Roman- 
esque decoration and its spire are due to Professor 
Amberg. It contains the church’s own bells, while those 
of the town hang in the Great Tower, a square Norman- 
Gothic pile, 150 ft. high, which guards the cathedral 
entrance. The church was formerly roofed with lead, 
but now has a copper roof of great beauty which has 
many times tried to resist the strength of the western 
storms. In the last century, during an especially fero- 
cious storm, a gale scattered copper shingles about the 
street like playing cards. 

In 1946 a statue of Hans Tausen, who brought 
Lutheranism to Denmark soon after the Reformation 
instigated by Doctor Martin’s hammer blows in 1517, 
was erected outside the west entrance. He was appointed 


Bishop of Ribe in 1544. A statue of the famous com- 
poser of hymns, Hans Adolph Brorsen, who was Bishop 
of Ribe 1741-64 and who lies buried in the church 
(the whereabouts are uncertain) stands outside the cen- 
ter of the south wall. 

This polygot cathedral—part Romanesque, part 
Gothic, part brick, part stone—has many unique char- 
acteristics. Among the best known is the so-called 
“Cat’s Head Door,” the original main entrance. The 
name is derived from an old bronze lion’s head, with 
a ring in its mouth, in the middle of the door. Around 
the head are four lizard-like creatures thought to be 
mice, hence the name, “Cat’s Head Door.” This en- 
trance is also flanked by four pillars, with round arch 
overhead, in the tympanum of which is perhaps the 
oldest and most important medieval sculpture in Den- 
mark, a relief representing the Removal from the Cross. 
The names of the persons represented are carved in the 
bowed edge of the stone (from the left), Mary, Joseph 
of Arimathea, Nicodemus (who is pulling the nail from 


the feet of Christ), and John. 


Danish Information Service 


The Danish Cathedral of Our Lady of Ribe, seen from the west overlooking what is probably the oldest city in Scandi- 


navia, and is certainly the oldest known in Denmark. 
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Past the little Romanesque entrance to the south 
transept—designed for the clergyman’s use, is the circu- 
lar chancel, very beautiful and typically Romanesque. 
This was the first part of the church, erected on a richly 
carved granite base. Above it are raised three masked 
floors, the topmost withdrawn a little into the chancel to 
give greater symmetry. Above the entrance to the chan- 
cel rises the famous dome, borne by four great cross 
pillars, and arches over these, rising nearly seventy feet 
above the chancel floor. No dome north of the Alps 
is said to resemble so much the dome of the center of 
Santa Sophia in Constantinople. Beneath the east side 
of the dome stands a curious temple-altar which was 
erected during the last restoration to replace the old 
communion table and wooden cross. Above the new 
altar, which is made of sand 
stone and bears a crucifix of 
bronze, rises a canopy or 
“ciborium” borne by four 
granite pillars. It is made 
of a sort of slate-stone and 
is decorated with architec- 
tonic themes symbolising the 
twelve gateways in the new 
Jerusalem. In ancient times 
the front of an altar like 
this was often supplied with 
a cloth in order to hide the 
Holy of Holies from. the 
congregation. Into this altar 
is built a parchment record- 
ing the last restoration of 
the church, while just  be- 
neath the altar Anders 
Sorenson Vedels’ young 
wife Maria lies buried. 
Vedels (died 1616) was a 
translator and a publisher 
of ballads. During the 
restoration of 1843 his 
gravestone was broken up 
and used as steps before the 
altar. An epitaph bearing 
his image appears elsewhere 
in the cathedral. 

Just in front of the altar 
is the grave of King Christo- 
pher I who died in Ribe in 
1259 after having partaken 
of a poisoned Holy Com- 
munion given to him by Arn- 


fast, Abbot to the Monastery of Ryd. One other king 
is buried in the church, Erik Emune, who in 1137 wa: 
killed by a peasant, “Black Plough,” during a meeting 
of the king and his noblemen. The curious old bronze 
font, in the chancel, dates from the end of the Middle 
Ages. It is shaped like a deep washtub and its legs ar 
carved to represent angels with wings spread. The space 
around the altar is flanked by two rows of Gothic 
stalls strongly resembling similar German ones, and 
slightly incongruous with the Romanesque furnishings 
found elsewhere in the chancel. They are said to have 
been given by Ivar Munk, last Roman Catholic Bishop 
of the Diocese of Ribe (1499-1533). Before the altar 


stands a huge five armed candelabrum dating from the 


end of the Middle Ages. On the stand of the candela. 


Danish Information Servite 


The High Altar, Cathedral of Our Lady. At the left, near the gothic choir stalls, is the 


ancient, tub-shaped font. 
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bum is fixed a bookrest, 
bearing a picture of St. 
Catherine of Alexandria. 
The feet are three brass 
\ions. Opposite the altar, at 
the west end of the center 
rave, is the richly orna- 
mented organ, built in 1635 
by a foreign organ-maker. 
The figure on the top rep- 
resents King David with his 
harp; on either side of him 
sand the evangelists. 


An Unusual Feature 


Originally the cathedral 
hadonly three naves, the cen- 
er one and the pair of clere- 
story aisles called “naves” 
by the people. After the fire 
in 1402, however, two more 
were added. The resulting 
breadth and many rows of 
large stone pillars, give the 
inside of the cathedral quite 
an imposing air of might and awe-inspiring silence. The 
floor is of stone, and seating is provided by oak pews 
with carved ends. Installed in the late 19th century 
during the last restoration, this feature sets Our Lady 
of Ribe apart from other cathedrals, and indicates its 
capacity as a parish church. 

From the ceiling hang three fine chandeliers be- 
queathed to the church by a deceased Ribe merchant 
named Andreas Hansen, and his wife. A vaulted dome 
covers the middle nave, supported by strong arches, 
added in 1242 when the flat wooden painted ceiling, of 
Romanesque style, was destroyed by fire. At this time 
vaults had become modern, and at the reérection of the 
church, vaults were introduced, as well as Gothic win- 
dows above the Romanesque “triforia.” These famous 
ttiforia above the granite arches are small arched open- 
ings three and three together surmounted by a greater 
one with carved trellis design. The square granite pillars 
wete decorated with pictures at the beginning of the 

| 1500s, and two can still be discerned. Mary and the 
Child Jesus adorn one of the north-westerly pillars, with 
the Apostles Bartholomew and Andrew on the third 
pillar. As late as 1833 outlines of the apostles Peter and 
Paul could still be discerned. 

| The ornate Renaissance pulpit dates from 1597, and 
sin the taste of the time, made by an Odense joiner 


Danish Information Service 


View of the nave of Ribe Cathedral from the east, showing the font and the huge brass 


candelabrum. 


named Jens Asmussen for 200 kroner. Just in front of 
the pulpit in the middle aisle is a square tombstone with- 
out any ornamentation, beneath which is the grave of 
Bishop Hans Tausen. Opposite the chapel near the 
pulpit is a pillar on which is recorded how high the 
water stood in the nave during the inundation of 1634 
(about 6 feet). On the next pillar is an old candlestick 
given by Jorgen Pedersen and wife. A curse rests on 
whoever removes it, and, strange to say, a workman 
who did so fell down, and died from his injuries a short 
time later. 

In the south transept is the oldest chapel of the 
church, the Bethlehem Chapel, built in 1292. In 1620 
it was sold to Admiral Albert Skeel, councilor and ofh- 
cer of “Riberhus” castle. Magnificent sandstone statues 
of him and his wife, Berthe Friis, shown in kneeling 
positions, are at their grave in the chapel. In this chapel 
is also found a list of past and present Bishops and 
Deans of the diocese, dating from the Reformation, to- 
gether with copper plates which once decorated the cof- 
fins of the Holstein family. 

In the Mary Tower is a magnificent stone inscribed to 
Bishop Ivar Munk, who died in 1639, although he 
ceased to be Bishop six years earlier. During the last 
restoration a well-preserved bishop’s hat, which is now in 
the National Museum, Copenhagen, was found under 
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this stone. In the corner of the Mary Tower, which the southern gallery, one climbs to the Great Tower 
was quite apparently the outer wall at one time, are itself, after having passed by the west end of the nave 
marks made by sharpening weapons, similar to those On the next floor is the old tower clock, dated 1695 
found on the outer walls of many English churches. partly rebuilt in 1933 and at the same time changed 
On the left side of the entrance to this tower is the into a splendid chime of bells which plays several times 
a day the old folksong “In Ribe Queen Dogmar Lies 
Ill in Bed.” (Queen Dogmar died in 1212 at “Riber. 
hus” castle.) Originally the tower was not a church 
tower but a watch-tower intended for defense and as 
refuge for citizens. Another tower matching the Mary 
Tower originally stood here but—perhaps about 1250— 
it was destroyed. The disturbed time after the death of 
King Valdemar the Victorious required a new tower, s0 
one made of burnt stone was erected, taller than its 
predecessor and with thicker walls, after models in 
Dutch towns. This tower stood only until 1283 when its 
upper part collapsed on Christmas morning, and killed 
a great number of the congregation. Fifty years later 
the Great Tower was rebuilt, but in 1594 it collapsed 
again; this time hitting a small part of the church. By 
this accident the old alarm bell, dated 1333, was smashed, 
In 1595 rebuilding was begun again, completed in 1620. 
This tower seems to have been built somewhat lower than 
the former, and the present alarm bell was hung 1599. 
It is easy to see that the tower was built for purposes 
of defense, as the two rooms in the walls are supplied 
with embrasures, from which in 1650 the Swedes, who 
had taken the castle of Riberhus, were fired on. During 
this fighting the enemy shot some of the sandstone pil 
lars from the balustrade around the tower’s platform. 
Later, wooden pillars covered with metal were erected 
and in the restoration of 1883 the tower was subjected to 
+ li a thorough repair, and alteration, the spire and the four 
The “Cat’s Head” Door, Ribe Cathedral. pointed gables being removed and a flat roof built. The 
Great Tower offers a wonderful view over the surround 

epitaph to Hans Tausen, greatly worn, as it lay for ing “medieval” town. 
many years over his grave in the center aisle. The epi- Begun while her men were plundering a southern cul 
taph is a reproduction from the older tombstone, which ture, the Cathedral of Our Lady in Ribe has altered and 
was destroyed, and was placed by Dr. Ludvig Pouch, grown in the varied styles of man’s progress, while com 
who married Bishop Tausen’s great-granddaughter  tinuing steadfastly to serve the Cause for which it was 
Dorte (she was Vedels’ daughter). On the gable wall built. While Thor and Oden were still fresh in the 
of the north transept is a curious painted figure, whose souls of the Danes, it represented the Roman Catholi 
origin is unknown, with upstretched arms and clenched Church; today it serves a Protestant nation. Although 
fists. Beneath is a large and remarkable crucifix depict- Scandinavia became Lutheran soon after the religiow 
ing a definitely Scandinavian Christ. ferment begun by a Wittenberg monk in 1517, Rib 


Crossing the west end of the nave one enters the Great was wise enough to preserve the beauty of the worship 
Tower, in the lower part of which are two Gothic chap- introduced by the early missionaries to the hostile North 
els, originally called “St. Lucius’ Chapel” and “The Today the Hogmesse (high mass) of the Scandinavian 
10,000 Virgins’ Chapel.” Climbing the excellent (res- Church remains (except for translation into the vernad 
toration) granite winding staircase, past an entrance in lar) essentially the same as during pre-Reformation 
the south wall of the main nave—and the entrance to times when many of her churches were built. 
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Cathedral Dean Hesigns 


Announcement of Dean Suter’s resignation, made in 
September by Bishop Dun, saddened the many friends 
who have known and worked with him during his six 
yeats at Washington Cathedral. He will leave the end 
of the year to go to Hopkinton, New Hampshire, as 
rector of St. Andrew’s Church, and to join the faculty 
of St. Paul’s School in Concord. Although a few close 
associates had known for some time that he was eager 
to return to parish work, and was particularly happy to 
be able to combine it with teaching, the news was a 


The Very Rev. John W. Suter 


surprise. He will be missed by his co-workers on the 
Hill, his friends in the community, and the National 
Cathedral Association members who, as he frequently 
said, are the Cathedral’s real “parishioners.” 

At its annual meeting the Chapter passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Resotvep: That the Chapter accepts with regret the 
resignation of the Very Reverend John Wallace Suter 
as Dean of Washington Cathedral — the resignation 
to take effect December 31, 1950. 

RESOLVED, FURTHER: That the Chapter desires to 
express its gratitude to Dean Suter for the devoted 
service which he has given to the Cathedral’s ongoing 
life and for the special gifts he has brought to that 
service. 

Dean Suter came to the Cathedral at a crucial time in 
its history. The two deanships preceding his had been 
comparatively brief —that of Dean Ze Barney T. 
Phillips having suffered a tragic ending after only a few 
months of service. Two interim periods had occurred 
during which the Cathedral administration had lacked 
full leadership. Indeed, it is noteworthy that, with the 
exception of Dean Bratenahl’s term of service, Dr. 
Suter’s deanship is the longest in the history of the 
Cathedral thus far. 

Dean Suter’s gracious friendliness and unfailing cour- 
tesy met a warm welcome at once on the part of the 
Cathedral family. This same graciousness has marked 
his relations with the Cathedral’s near and distant 
friends, its patrons and donors. 

During his deanship, the South Transept of the 
Cathedral has been carried forward, notable windows of 
great beauty have been added to the Cathedral’s fabric 
and a much needed office building has been completed. 
As Chairman of the Building Committee, Dr. Suter has 
contributed much by his painstaking work and his ex- 
ceptional esthetic judgment to these undertakings. Like- 
wise during his deanship, the administrative structure 
of the Cathedral has been strengthened and clarified in 
a way for which his successors will be grateful. Largely 
as a result of his concern for his fellow-workers, a pen- 
sion system for lay employees has been established. The 
outstanding contribution of the Cathedral’s choir and 
of the Cathedral Choral Society has been constantly 
encouraged by his taste and interest. Most conspicuous- 
ly, the worship life of the Cathedral has been perma- 
nently enriched by Dean Suter’s unique liturgical gifts 

(Continued on page 37) 





The Carrillon 


and Its Music 


By Dr. Kamie. LEFEVERE 


N explanation of “What does the carillon play?” 
A goes far beyond the simple name of a song, a 
composer, or a traditional melody. 

It has often been said: “teach the children the folk- 
songs and hymns of all nations, and you teach them the 
geography of the world.” This may truthfully be said 
of the carillon and its music, because it sings of history, 
customs, and traditions. In it lies the history of the 
nation and of the people, telling the present and com- 
ing generations of a glorious past witnessed over hun- 
dreds of years, and the part that it has played, such as in 
the history of Belgium and Holland. The carillon’s 
music tells how it has rung for historical events, rejoiced 
with the rejoicing and mourned with the grieving. Its 
music recalls how it has chanted with the praying of all 
nations for peace and justice in times of war and op- 
pression. In its music we find the golden period of Flem- 
ish and Dutch art. It tells of builders of great cathe- 
drals, belfries, and townhalls, of writers of literature and 
poetry, of statesmen and leaders in social progress from 
the early community to our present democratic form of 
government. Its music depicts civilization’s progress in 
art treasures, as reflected in pageants and religious pro- 
cessions, fairs, and traditional-kermesses. In Belgium 
and Holland many famous pageants, processions, and 
other medieval survivals, truthfully and artistically re- 
enacted, are never complete without the music of the 
carillon. 

Carillon music creates an atmosphere over a whole 
community for each and every occasion which is un- 
equalled for its majestic character. The United States 
has many events in its young history in which the caril- 
lon can play a distinctive part, ringing out songs, hymns, 
and marches. 

Carillon-playing may readily be classified in three dis- 
tinctive categories, following its traditional pattern in 
Europe for the past five hundred years: 

1—Customary Playing 

2—Festive Playing 

3—Recital Playing 


The Customary Playing occurs on regular Sundays f 
and on certain weekdays, mostly during the middle of f 
the day. Practically every European community still has 
a market day during the week when town and country f 
people sell their wares from little stands, spread out over 
the marketplace and adjoining streets. The music of the 
carillon adds a definite touch of color and gaiety to this} 
still typical custom of community life. 


Such playing is usually of a popular character, often f 
mingled with everyday street songs, which immediately f 
attract the attention of the less musically-educated of the f 
people. It creates a very pleasing effect. Grocery, butch- f 
er, and bakery boys whistle merrily with the carillon 
while running their errands; boys and girls on their way 
home from school enjoy singing with it the songs they f 
have learned in class; it creates a mood of joy and con f 
tentment for all people at their daily tasks. It is in itself f 
a musical form of education for many persons, becaus f 
it teaches them to listen and to appreciate more easily the f 
better type of music which in turn elevates and beautifies f 
character, awakening the nobler qualities of life. 


Festive and Recital Playing 


The Festive Playing always takes place on Sundays,f 
feast days, holy days, and national holidays. It starts thf 
day with the playing of martial music, patriotic songs, ot f 
religious music, according to the nature of the day. Thisf 
playing, like the Customary Playing, does not requitth 
any careful program order such as will be found in th} 
Recital Playing. Its main purpose is to create an ath 
mosphere of festivity and rejoicing throughout the com 
munity. It starts in the early morning, and is repeated) 
during the middle of the day, while parades or procttf} 
sions march through the streets with bands and colorful} 
groups, drums and trumpets taking the lead. Such play} 
ing is always repeated in the evening, when in somg 
towns and cities the illumination of the whole carillon 
tower is greatly enjoyed. On such occasions the Bourf 
don, largest bell in the carillon, booms its mighty voi 
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with a tolling effect during the playing of the national far above the belfry and a gentle breeze plays through 
| anthem, closing the day with a climax of joy. the trees around the peaceful canals, with nature at rest 
The Recital Playing reveals the full splendor and mu- after a hot summer day, the soothing music of the bells 
sical possibilities of the carillon. Ideally, on summer seems to come from heaven, dancing and tumbling over 
wenings when the moon smiles brightly among the stars roofs and treetops and into the hearts of the people. 

These recitals customarily occur once a week during 
the summer months and are always well advertised in the 
local newspapers, with the full program listed. The 
series of summer recitals is also quite often published in 
booklets sponsored by the local Chamber of Commerce. 
It gives a full description and history of the carillon, 
belfry, and sometimes of the most important historical 
buildings and museums, monuments and other places of 
interest in the city. It also contains all the addresses 
and business houses, thus combining business and 
pleasure. 

These programs require a good choice and careful or- 
der of music, with each recital leading up to a climax 
of fine interpretation and artistic brilliance. To win the 
complete attention and interest of the audience, it is the 
general custom to begin the recital with such introduc- 
tory numbers as a Preludium, Cavatina, Fantasia or a 
Theme with Variations. Such compositions usually re- 
quire a great virtuosity and technique, bringing out the 
full musical value and technical possibilities of the caril- 
lon, and captivating the audience at once. 

This should be followed with a couple of well-known 
folksongs, simple in character and interpretation, in di- 
rect contrast to the brilliance and full play of the pre- 
ceding number and understood and enjoyed by every- 
body. 

Then the program may be continued with two well- 
chosen hymns, which will at once show the religious char- 
acter and qualities of the carillon and which have made 
many a poet and artist cry out in exultation, “Like a 
mighty prayer in the Heavens.” 

As the middle number on the program, for contrast 
and variety, a classical composition should be played, 
either a Sonata, Menuetto, Rondon, or Allegretto, full 
of majestic rhythm and refreshing in interpretation and 
beauty, to satisfy the more musically appreciative of the 
listeners. 

Following this should come a group of folksongs of 
greater musical value than the first group of folksongs, 
preferably by the better known composers loved by 
everybody; or a group of delicate French Bergerettes or 
characteristic compositions, but always raising the stand- 
ome fi ard of the program, and finishing with a composition of 
Le great beauty, either religious or poetic in character and 
out} interpretation in order to leave the best possible impres- 
oct The Singing Tower, Parliament Buildings, Ottawa, Canada. sion with the audience. 
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Ghe Cathedral Age 


A summer evening program might well be: 


Cavatina, from “The Barber of Seville” Rossini 
My Old Kentucky Home Stephen C. Foster 
Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes Traditional 
Hymns: 
Lead, Kindly Light 
Rejoice, Ye Pure in Heart 
Sixth Sonata Valentin Nicolai 
Solveig’s Song, from “Peer Gynt” Grieg 
War March of the Priests, from “Athalie” Mendelssohn 
Negro Spiritual 
Chopin 


Schubert 


John B. Dykes 
Arthur S. Messiter 


Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 
Valse, Op. 69, No. 1 
Ave Maria 


On Special Occasions 


In times of tragedy and distress the carillon is most 
impressive. Then all the bells and carillons throughout 
the land unite their voices to proclaim the sorrow of the 
people. An outstanding example in such times of trag- 
edy was best demonstrated when a new carillon was in- 
troduced to thousands of people under strange circum- 
stances. Canada was celebrating its Diamond Jubilee of 
Confederation on the first of July 1927. Thousands of 
people had gone to Ottawa to witness the celebration, 
which was also the occasion for the dedication of a new 
fifty-three carillon installed in the Peace Tower of the 
Houses of Parliament to commemorate the peace of 
1918 and to keep in remembrance the service and sacri- 
fice of Canada in the Great War. Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh, after his famous flight across the Atlantic 
Ocean, had been invited by the Canadian Government 
and went to Ottawa accompanied by a squadron of 
twelve members of the First Pursuit Group from Sel- 
fridge Field, Michigan. During the landing a collision 
occurred between two of the airplanes and Lieu- 
tenant John Thad Johnson met with instant death. Can- 
ada hurriedly cancelled her national thanksgiving service 
and celebrations to pay tribute to the gallant young flyer 
and a royal funeral was planned for the following day. 
I had been invited by the Canadian Government as 
guest-carillonneur for the dedication of the carillon and 
this tragedy offered a sad but impressive occasion to in- 
troduce this new instrument to thousands of people. At 
once I went to see the Minister of Public Works with 


the suggestion that the carillon be played during the 
funeral service. This type music being entirely new in 
Ottawa Mr. Hunter suggested that we go and talk to 
the Prime Minister, the late W. L. MacKenzie King. 
This was done immediately and his full approval and 
grateful appreciation secured. Next day the Ottawa 


Morning Journal reported: “. . . When, shortly after 
3 o'clock, there came wafting over Parliament Hill the 
sweet notes of the carillon in the Peace Tower, and 
when in the hush those notes developed into Chopin’s 
great Funeral March, the effect was indeed thrilling, 
As the wonderfully tragic composition developed to its 
climax and then died away, as the wind aided the light 
and shade introduced by the artist at the keyboard, as 
the tones lifted and dropped, listeners were enthralled, 
Not until the gun carriage had passed the East Block 
did the bells stop and the Guards Band take up the fu. f 
neral music. It was the most wonderful concert prob 
ably that anyone had ever heard. The carillon was in 
its finest majesty—it had been called upon early and in 
tragedy to prove its worth, and responded beyond all 
dreams. At times it was like a grand orchestra in the 
heavens, at times like a chorus of harps played by angels, 
At the keyboard of the carillon was Kamiel Lefevere, f 
assistant carillonneur of the Cathedral at Malines, Bel- 

gium.” 


Traditional Programs 


The best answers to “What Does the Carillon Play?” 
can still be found in Belgium. Perhaps no other country 
in the world can boast of so many interesting and tradi- 
tional survivals of medieval history. Almost every city, 
town, or community recalls its history and honors its 
traditions at least once a year, either with a curious 
pilgrimage, a colorful pageant or procession, a mystery 
play, ommeganck and local kermess or the revival of 
some ancient celebration. Nearly all these traditions and 


Dr. Kamiel Lefévere placing notes on the large drum for 
automatic playing of the carillon of Riverside Church | 
New York City. 
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survivals have kept their own folksongs and dances 
through these many centuries. Most of the music is gay 
in character and rhythm. And here again is the carillon, 
the age-old interpreter of this music, singing it over 
the whole community while the people celebrate and re- 
joice, sing and dance, or solemnly walk in processions of 
penitence and prayer. No other instrument can ever re- 
place the carillon on such occasions for its great im- 
portance and national character. 

Christmas brings a totally different kind of program, 
with the rich bronze voices of the bells singing, tolling, 
announcing and proclaiming the merry season and its 
blessed message: Peace on Earth, Good Will to All 
Men. 

The beautiful old Christmas songs and carols, deeply 
religious in character, popular in their noble simplicity, 
are born creations for the carillon. It is with a feeling 
of deep satisfaction that the carrillonneur climbs to his 
dark belfry in the middle of the night to send these 
prayers of peace and good will from his lofty tower, 
wrapping the whole community with the festive atmos- 
phere. 


Old and modern folksongs of many different coun- 
tries present an inexhaustible source of suitable and va- 
tied compositions for the carillon—the rich collection of 
old Flemish and Walloon folksongs, the delicate French 
bergerettes of the 18th century, the Negro Spirituals 
with their swinging rhythm, the English songs and bal- 
lads of the Shakespearean period, the Christmas carols 
of all nations, folksongs of the American South and 
such rich contributions as the many songs by Stephen 
C. Foster. Then a careful selection of classical music, 
practically perfect for the carillon, includes the sonata, 
giga, rondo, menuet, sonatina, adagio, scherzo by such 
well-known composers as Couperin, Corelli, Vivaldi, 
Handel, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Nicolai, Krafft, Steibelt, 
and many others. There are also the gorgeous and in- 
spiting compositions and songs by Schubert, Schumann, 
Grieg, Tschaikowsky, Rubinstein, and other great com- 


| posers. Many original compositions for the carillon have 


been written in the last fifty years by some of the best 
catillonneurs in Europe and in North America. A price- 
less collection written, transcribed, and harmonized by 
the late Jef Denyn, known as the greatest of all caril- 
lonneurs and former director of the Belgian Carillon 
School, at Mechlin, has been enriched by the composi- 
tions of its present director, Staf Nees and the faculty 
of this school to form a repertoire of the finest quality 
for every carillonneur. At this institution, which has 
become world-famous, the art of carillon playing is 


The Singing Tower of the Hoover Library at Stanford Uni- 

versity, California, was dedicated to the former president in 

recognition of his service to the Belgian people during the 

First World War. Its carillon was installed according to 
the plans of Dr. Lefévere. 


being taught to students of many countries. The 
curriculum consists in the teaching of technique, inter- 
pretation, harmony, and counterpoint, tower and belfry 
construction, and a general history of bellfounding. 
Some of the best carillonneurs in America and Canada 
are among its graduates. 

Bellsounds play a great part among created things, 
sometimes conveying a deeper meaning through their 
mysterious tones than the spoken word. The use that 
can be made of carillon music, in direct relation to ‘the 
people in their daily life and struggle, through commu- 
nity music with municipal carillons, is still to be learned 
in America and it offers an enormous challenge. It 
would bring a closer tie of friendship between peoples 
of different nationality and background, living in the 
same community. Through the playing of the folksongs 
of their former home-countries hostile feelings could be 
soothed and greater friendship, tolerance, and peace pro- 
moted. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne once described the music of the 
bells in these felicitous terms: “The accents of the bells” 
iron tongue have a strange influence over human sym- 
pathies; or rather, they chime in with every bone of senti- 
ment, and make religion more venerable, grief more 
tender and joy more gladsome.” 








England and enters the flat fenland countryside 

of Lincolnshire, a tall white tower pierces the 
skyline—a gently tapering tower, crowned by a lantern 
in carved stone. It is the tower of St. Botolph’s Church, 
Boston (St. Boltoph’s town) known to all travelers for 
centuries by its local nickname of the “Boston Stump.” 
If the traveler were from the town of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, he would have a particular connection with the 
“Boston Stump.” For it was at St. Botolph’s in the 
early part of the 17th century that its vicar, the Rev- 
erend John Cotton, prayed for help in founding a new 
church in New England across the Atlantic. And it was 
there in the 20th century that a magnificent iron screen 
was built to commemorate a generous gift of money of- 
fered to the church by residents of Boston, Massachu- 


AS ONE journeys along the eastern seaboard of 


setts. 

This and other memorials described later are concrete 
evidence of a longstanding relationship between the two 
Bostons, both old cities in their respective countries. 

Boston, England, is, in fact, an ancient town; in Nor- 
man and medieval times it was one of the chief ports 
in England, second only to London, the gateway for 
trading with the continent of Europe. It is said that 
St. Botolph, a Saxon monk and missionary, who had 
traveled far and wide, built a monastery about the year 
654 where the town now stands. Just over 200 years 
later, in 870, this was destroyed by the Danes, its place 
being taken by a little Norman church which stood 
there for 500 years. 

Then the prosperous merchants of the Middle Ages, 
with their numerous Guilds, decided that it was too 
small, especially as each Guild desired a chapel in the 
church. So early in the 14th century, the great church 
that is still the town’s glory was built, replacing the lit- 
tle Norman church, but still carrying the name of the 


The “Boston Stump’, Link Between 
New and Uld England 


By Water Ho.ton 















Saxon saint. 
The greater part of the church is built in the deco 
rated style of architecture characteristic of the 14th cen. 
tury, but the tower (275 feet high) the lantern, and | 
some of the pinnacles and parapets are of 15th century 
workmanship and belong to the perpendicular period. | 
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The wrought iron gate which commemorates the restoration © 
of St. Botolph’s Church, Boston, England, with funds given 
by residents of Boston, U.S.A. 5 
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They form an attractive feature of the exterior. The 
tall tower has three stages leading up to the lantern, 
and was not completed until fifty years after the rest 


of the church. 


Symbolic Details 


There are seven doors to the church, which are said 
to represent the days of the week, twelve pillars in the 
nave, one for each month of the year, fifty-two windows 
for the weeks, and even twenty-four steps up to the 
library for the hours in the day. These are details 
which can be checked easily, but the statement that there 
are 365 steps up to the very top of the tower, one for 
each day of the year, appears to be an underestimate 
when you climb the very narrow spiral staircase for the 
view from the top over a third of Lincolnshire. 

Wandering round the exterior of the building one 
notices at once that there must have been many statues 
to grace the walls. Amongst those remaining is one at 
the head of a pinnacle on the south side. It is a delight- 
ful figure of St. Botolph, gazing over the town named 
after him, and perhaps bestowing a blessing upon trav- 
elers of whom—so those an- 
cient merchants declared— 
he was the patron saint. 

The interior of the church 
gives a wonderful feeling 
of spaciousness. It is 283 
feet long and 100 feet wide, 
and well lighted. Its history 
throughout the ages is re- 
flected in a multitude of de- 
tails. The Guilds came to 
an end with the Reformation 
in the 17th century, when 
their chapels were incorpo- 
rated with the church. Their 
choir stalls, however, are 
still there. Of late 14th 
century design, they contain 
in the misericords one of the 
finest series of carvings in 
Britain. Besides the usual 
animals, real and fabulous, 
there are those little scenes 
so beloved of the medieval 
craftsmen — a choirmaster 
about to birch a choir-boy, 
a mermaid piping to sailors, 
and an irate housewife at- 
tacking with her distaff a 
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hunter who has returned empty-handed. 

There are also other quaint carvings in wood and 
stone, a beautiful knocker in copper bronze and some 
interesting stained glass, ancient and modern. 


Connection With the New World 


The American visitor, while enjoying these works of 
art, looks naturally for evidence of the connection be- 
tween the church and his own city across the water. 

This relationship began with John Cotton, the Eng- 
lish Puritan, who believed that the church at that time 
had not separated itself markedly enough from Roman 
Catholicism. For that reason he prayed for the found- 
ing of a church in the new country where worship could 
be free. 

A party of Puritans left Boston for New England in 
1629, and four years later the Vicar and two aldermen 
of the town joined a party to follow. But they were 
arrested and placed in the Guildhall in Boston. Luckily, 
a kindly mayor took pity on them after a month and 
left the gates unlocked so that they were able to flee to 

(Continued on page 32) 





High above the market place of Boston in the English county of Lincolnshire rises the tower 
of St. Botolph’s Church. For centuries it has been known by its local nickname, The Boston 
Stump. 


Lity of Processions 


By Dorotny L. PILLsBury 


ANTA FE bursts into processions as naturally as 
the wild plum tree bursts in spring or aspen gold 
cascades down mountain sides in autumn. A pro- 

cession at its best must have a touch of the medieval. It 
takes narrow crooked streets for processions. It takes a 
background of high adobe walls flecked with the shad- 
ows of cottonwoods and poplars. It takes a backdrop 
of shimmering mountains by day and the ruddy flare of 
street-lining pifion fires by night. It takes spectators 
who fit into the moving pageantry—old ladies swathed 
in long, silk fringed black shawls; Indians in white deer 
skin boots jingling their silver and turquoise jewelry; 
and girls swishing bright, full-gathered skirts. 

Many processions come at regular, calendar set dates, 
but the best are the ones run into by chance—old ones 
forgotten and new ones all unheralded. 

To be rambling along winding Cathedral Place on a 
late June afternoon and run into the procession of girl 
graduates from Loretto Academy headed toward the 
cathedral is to see a new kind of academic procession. 
Collegiate processions abound back and forth across the 
country in June. Dignified and somber affairs they are 
with everyone gowned and capped in black. 

But the graduates of Loretto wear creamy white caps 
and gowns and the majority of them are daughters of 
old Spanish families of the region. As they walk in 
single file down the crooked narrow street, in front of 
each walks a tiny Spanish maiden carrying the graduate’s 
diploma. The little ones float along like bubbles of light 
in their long organdy dresses—blue, yellow, pink, and 
lavender. 

Behind them come the Archbishop and his attendants, 
adding highlights of cerise to the picture. The curb is 
lined with old ladies in black shawls, nuns in big bon- 
nets, and family groups chattering away in Spanish. 
Indians lean against high adobe walls and take in the 
movement and color with appreciative eyes. They know 
something of processions, themselves, and have known 
for hundreds of years. Tourists in town dash wildly 
about trying to find out who is parading and for what. 
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They will not believe that it is just a group of girl grad- 
uates. There is something medieval in this procession, 
a kind of joyous solemnity. 

The Corpus Christi and De Vargas processions are 
better when chanced upon than planned. The faithful 
are there by intention—hundreds and hundreds of them, 
marching under old silken banners, and lifting fervid 


Colorfully dressed musicians herald the approach of another 
procession. 


voices in ancient hymns. Little girls are there in First 
Communion veils. Little boys march in straggling lines 
and try to remember to keep their grubby hands folded. 
Sisters are there in big bonnets and long black habits 
keeping a sharp lookout on their charges. Old men totter 
along leaning on canes. Young men swing along with 
a flavor of army days in their stride. Old women swathed 
in black shawls like ancient sibyls, carry black cotton 
umbrellas against the sun. 
There is an insistent humming of guitars and fiddles. 9 
Little girls scatter flower petals along the way, where [f 
the curbs and sidewalks are crammed with people. In 
the Corpus Christi procession, as the Host passes, the 
spectators up and down the narrow street, sway in rev- 
erence like grasses before the winds of dawn. L 
Everywhere is color—the cerise of the Archbishop, the J 
brown of Franciscans, the white of Communion veils, | 
the best clothes of a color-loving people. But the old 
town takes it all in stride, for it has seen processions for §j 
hundreds of years. Its mellow old walls are dappled § 
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with shade from cottonwoods and gnarled apple and 
pear trees. The bell in the cathedral scatters its exu- 
berant notes through the high dry air and the sun sets 
everything aglitter. 

The night of October 3rd as you walk home along 
Cathedral Place you may see, spaced at intervals along 
the narrow way, little pyres of piiion wood built up log- 
cabin style. Then you remember this is the Eve of St. 
Francis and there will be a procession. The little pifion 
fires will glow redly along the street and fill it with their 
pungent fragrance. There is a tang of autumn in the 
brisk air and out by the Alameda, the cottonwoods and 
willows look black and mysterious along the little river 
that soon will be frozen over. This procession is sheer 
poetry. The night shadows grow deeper and deeper 
against tall mountains while the pifion fires make is- 
lands of red light as brown franciscans pass with mea- 
sured tread. Saint Francis, lover of man and beast and 
bird, must feel very much at home in this old city of 
his name. 


The Candlelight procession at close of Fiesta is one 
best taken with knowledge and aforesight. To find 
early in the evening a quiet spot on one of the dark 
hills overlooking the old town; to sit there and watch 
the stars come out and to hear the night winds whisper- 
ing across the great valley of the Rio Grande, is an 
experience in itself. On this occasion the little pifion 
fires are lighted one by one. Their ruddy flames climb 
steadily up the dark road that leads to the Cross of the 
Martyrs, while far down the road faint singing swells 
slowly and the firefly light of candles, carried in hun- 
dreds of faithful hands, dances gaily. The speckled 
shimmer of lights comes nearer and nearer through the 
black night. The singing comes closer and closer, gain- 
ing in volume and intensity. Suddenly, there is a hush 
as the crowd masses itself about the Cross and then 
comes the Archbishop’s sonorous Spanish. It makes no 
difference what your religious beliefs are or how many 
times you have seen this night-etched pageantry. There 
is a tightness in the throat and a great warmth in the 
heart. 


There are humble processions in Santa Fe when 
young people are married. Time was when outside the 
cathedral waited a line of horse-drawn farm wagons, 
with the one intended for the bridal couple carrying 
musicians. Around and around the old plaza drove the 
procession of wagons to the strumming of guitars and 
the lilting of fiddles. Today, the wedding party crowds 
into a few cars decorated with pink and blue crepe- 
Paper streamers and these whirl around and around 
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Ecclesiastical processions are familiar sights in Santa Fe. 


the plaza to the raucous blaring of horns. All Santa 
Fe stops at the sound to smile at the bride in her white 
satin, sitting stiff and self-conscious beside the groom 
who has a posey in his buttonhole. 

Two Good Friday’s ago, coming down the highway 
from Taos, my companion said, “A few years ago on 
Good Friday along here we would be pretty sure to 
see a Spanish medieval procession. Alas, we will never 
see them again. Times have changed.” 


Hardly had she spoken when she put on the brake 
suddenly. Out of the chamisa and deerbush along the 
highway stepped a procession that might have originated 
in almost any village of Old Spain in the days of Phillip 
the Second. We waited to let it cross a modern high- 
way not far from Los Alamos on its mesa top. Behind 
us several other cars stopped and waited, too, but no 
one in the procession so much as noticed us. 

On a litter they carried a tall Christo clad in a scarlet 
robe. Behind straggled black shawled women, somber 
faced men with their big black felt hats in their hands, 
and children, round-eyed and serious. They disappeared 
along some path in the chamisa on the other side of 
the highway, evidently headed for another village. It 
was as if an ancient tome had opened to show some 
hand illumined page, and then suddenly closed. We 
drove on down the highway and glanced up at the 
great synthetic city of Los Alamos to make sure we 
were still in the twentieth century. 


On The Good Night—Christmas Eve—Spanish Santa 


(Continued on page 36) 








The Washington Cathedral Chapter 


By THeopore O. Wepet, Secretar) 


RIENDS of the Cathedral not involved in its 
official and institutional life are frequently puzzled 
as to how it is governed and how the various or- 


ganizations responsible for its activities are related to 
each other. They meet representatives or hear of the 
Natiozal Cathedral Association, of committees of the 
Cathedral Council, like the Building Committee or the 
Landscape Committee, of the Cathedral Schools, of All 
Hallows Guild, or finally of the Cathedral Trustees 


and the Cathedral Chapter. 


It is not my purpose to present a complete diagram 
of the governmental agencies of the Cathedral. At 
times even those of us on the Cathedral Close are a bit 
at sea as to which is which and which does what. Much 
of the confusion is clarified, however, by tracing all of 
these diversified organizations back to the one body 
which created them in the first place, to which they 
are finally responsible, and which, like a parent in a 
family, can harmonize overlapping or possibly conflict- 
ing activities. This body is the Cathedral Chapter, the 
one body—and the only body—recognized by the law, 
and thus held responsible for all the actions of all 
Cathedral institutions. 

The phrase “Cathedral Chapter” is itself derivative. 
Legally, the governing body of the Cathedral is a 
Board of Trustees, incorporated under the name, “The 
Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foundation.” All ofh- 
cial documents are compelled to use this longer desig- 
nation. The story of how this legal entity came into 
being goes back to the 1890's, before the days when 
there was a Diocese of Washington and when the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. was still a part of the Diocese of 
Maryland. A long-nurtured dream of a Cathedral in 
the Capital of the Nation—a dream going back many 
years—finally embodied itself in action. Bishop Wil- 
liam Paret, then Bishop of Maryland, together with 
a group of far-sighted laymen, petitioned Congress for 
a Charter. It is interesting to note that among the 


laymen in this group none was more active and devoted 
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than Charles C. Glover, the President of the Riggs 
Bank, whose son, Charles C. Glover Jr., is a member 
of the Cathedral Chapter today—a happy link across 
more than half a century. Congress replied to the 
petition by enacting on January 6, 1893, a law creating 
the Cathedral Foundation. 

The entirety of this “Charter Law” is too long to 
quote here. Some of its details, however, ought to be 
of interest and will help to explain the Cathedral’s on- 
going organizational life. The Charter provides, for 
example, that the governirg body of the Foundation 
shall consist of fifteen trustees (later, by law, enlarged 
to a maximum of thirty). This board is self-perpetua- 
ting—that is, it is itself authorized to fill all vacancies 
in its membership. It is thus freed from control even 
of the official governing bodies of the Church. This 
grant of liberty has at times seemed daring, and could, 
presumably, become a danger: though it can at the 
same time become the means of a freer service to the 
Church than would be possible under a more restricted 
gift of power. The Cathedral, for example, can weave 
into the larger circle of participants in its life represen- 
tatives of other Christian churches, and has even had 
non-Episcopalians as members of its Chapter . The fact 
that the Founding Fathers, however, were not ia any 
sense desirous of emancipating the Foundation from the 
oversight of the Church whose name it proudly carries 
in its title, is ensured by a further clause in the Charter. 
This clause reads: “That the bishop of the diocese of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States 
of America of which the District of Columbia shall 
or may form the whole or a part shall be ex-officio one 
of the said trustees and shall be chairman thereof.” 

This restriction—very important in practice—has 
been further buttressed in the Constitution of the Foun- 
dation which under the Charter has been adopted by 
the trustees for their own internal obedience. The 
Constitution provides that “all elections to the Chapter 
shall be by the Chapter upon nomination by the Bishop.” 
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The Rt. Rev. Arthur R. McKinstry 


And since, by Church law, the diocese elects the Bishop, 
who is Chairman of the Board of Trustees, even the 
diocese can exercise a very real control over the Cathe- 
dral’s life. 

Some other articles of the Constitution of the Chap- 
ter (distinguished from the Charter) may be of interest. 
A clause provides, for example, that “the two names, 
Board of Trustees and Cathedral Chapter, designate 
one and the same body.” 
pears in the Charter. The latter, however, has become 
the usual intramural designation. The 
provides that, in addition to the Dean 
member, “not less than two and not to exceed four” 
members of the Chapter shall be Canons of the Cathe- 
dral; the remaining members may be either clerical or 
lay. At present, the Chapter, in addition to the Bishop 
of the Diocese of Washington and the Dean, ex-officio, 
consists of one other bishop, two Cathedral Canons, 
two further clerical members, and fifteen laymen. 

As already indicated, this Cathedral Chapter is the 
legal body responsible for all of the Cathedral’s far- 


Only the former name ap- 


Constitution 
as a clerical 
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flung activities. It delegates many of its powers—and 
generously so—to the Governing Boards of the Schools, 
and to various committees, whose memberships include 
many faithful non-Chapter clergy and laymen. The 
larger body of those who serve on the Cathedral’s 
committees (including both Chapter and non-Chapter 


personnel) is known as the Cathedral Council. 


The Charter granted by Congress on January 6, 1893, 
under which the corporate life of the Cathedral’s family 
of institutions began, is seen more and more, as the 
years go by, to have been an amazingly wise enactment. 
It granted great powers to the Foundation, many of 
which have as yet been only partially explored, but 
which constitute a reserve of liberty for the future. The 
very name “Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foundation” 
connotes a corporate entity far larger in scope than 
merely the creator or guardian of a Cathedral Church, 
though the latter must always, with its altars and its 
worship life, be the heartbeat of the whole. Three 
schools and a post-graduate “university’—the College 
of Preachers—and a Library are “Foundation members” 
on legal parity with the Cathedral as such. Indeed, 
visions are possible of the Cathedral Close as the home 
of as yet undreamt of services to Church and commu- 
nity. The closing sentences of the Charter granted by 
a generous Congress encourage the seeing of visions 
and the dreaming of dreams. These closing sentences 
read: “Said corporation is hereby empowered to estab- 
lish and maintain within the District of Columbia a 
cathedral and institutions of learning for the promotion 
of religion and education and charity. The said cor- 
poration shall have power to grant and confer diplomas 
and the usual college and university degrees and hono- 
rary degrees, and also such other powers as may be 
necessary fully to carry out and execute the general 
purposes of said corporation as herein appearing.” 


Norte: THe Ace has planned a series of brief articles 
introducing the members of the Cathedral Chapter to 
its readers. This issue we present the clerical members, 
omitting the Bishop of Washington and the Dean of 
Washington Cathedral, who are already well known to 
AGE readers. 


The Rt. Rev. Arthur R. McKinstry 


The Rt. Rev. Arthur R. McKinstry, D.D., Bishop of 
Delaware, was elected to the Cathedral Chapter in 1946. 
His varied interests and abilities are reflected in the 








number of organizations and activities with which he is 
associated. He is a past president and member of the 
Executive Committee of the Wilmington Council of 
Churches and a member of the Executive Committee of 
the Federal Council of Churches. In the Episcopal 
Church he is a member of the National Council, serving 
as chairman of the Division of Domestic Missions; is a 
member of the Army and Navy Commission, and is a 
member of the Board of Directors of the American 
Church Institute for Negroes. At the same time he 
serves on the Board of the Delaware Mental Hygiene 
Association and was formerly vice president and direc- 
tor of the American Social Hygiene Association. 

Bishop McKinstry is a member of Rotary Internation- 
al; is grand chaplain of Grand Lodge, A. F. & A. M.; 
chaplain general of the Society of Colonial Wars; chap- 
lain of the Sons of the American Revolution, and a 
member of the Society of the Cincinnati. In addition 
to these interests, and his many episcopal duties, he finds 
time to devote to his special hobby, music. 

A graduate of Kenyon College and the Episcopal 
Theological School at Cambridge, Bishop McKinstry 
did graduate work at Harvard and holds an honorary 
D.D. degree from the University of the South, Kenyon 
College, and the Philadelphia Divinity School. Before 
becoming the Bishop of Delaware in 1939, he served as 
canon of the cathedral in Topeka, Kansas; in the Field 
Department of the National Council; and as rector of 
the Church of the Incarnation, Cleveland, Ohio; St. 
Paul’s Church, Albany, N. Y.; St. Mark’s Church, San 
Antonio, Texas; and Christ Church, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. He is married and has five children. 

On the Chapter he is a member of the Committee on 
the College of Preachers. 


The Rev. Theodore O. Wedel 


The Warden of the College of Preachers and senior 
canon of Washington Cathedral has been a member of 
the Chapter since 1939 and its secretary since 1947. 
Canon Wedel is a graduate of Oberlin College and took 
his M.A. at Harvard; his Ph.D. at Yale. He also holds 
an honorary S. T. D. degree from Seabury Western 
Theological Seminary. 


Beginning his career as a teacher, Canon Wedel was 
on the faculty of Texas Union for a year, becoming in- 
structor in English at Yale in 1919. Three years later 
he joined the faculty of Carleton College, remaining 
there until 1934 when he was made secretary of College 
Work for the National Council of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. He held this position until he came to 
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The Rev. Theodore O. Wedel 


the College of Preachers as director of studies in 1939. 
He was made warden in 1942. 

In addition to serving as secretary of the Commis- 
sion on Theological Education and a member of the 
Commission on Church Unity of the National Council, 
as well as president of the Standing Committee of the 
Diocese of Washington, Canon Wedel has found time 
to add to his duties as warden the writing of numerous 
articles and two books, “The Coming Great Church” 
and “The Christianity of Main Street.” He is also the 
author of “The Medieval Attitude Toward Astrology” 
and editor of “Addison’s Essays.” 
reads an occasional detective story. 

On the Chapter Canon Wedel is a member of the 
College of Preachers and the Library committees. 


For recreation he 


The Very Rev. Merritt F. Williams 


Dean of Christ Church Cathedral in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, since spring of 1949, Dean Williams 
was a canon of Washington Cathedral for the preced- 
ing eight years. He became a member of the Chapter 
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The Very Rev. Merritt F. Williams 


in December, 1941, and has at various times served on 
several of its committees: Building, Monuments and 
| Memorials, Landscape, and Promotion. 
' Dean Williams too was a teacher before he decided to 
} enter the ministry. He is an alumnus of Washington 
University in Missouri and did graduate work at the 
University of Iowa and the Marine Biological Labora- 
tory at Woods Hole, Massachusetts. He was instructor 
' in biology at the University of Iowa before going to 
| General Theological Seminary. His first charge was 
| St. Stephen’s Mission in Fort Yukon, Alaska, from 
which he went to the University of Florida as chaplain. 
| It was from Charleston, South Carolina, where he was 
rector of St. Phillip’s Church, that he came to Wash- 
| ington Cathedral. Almost immediately he was called 
) to duty as a Navy chaplain and his war record is one 
of the outstanding ones of this service. 
| Dean Williams serves on the Armed Forces Division 
} and General Commission on Chaplains of the National 
) Council, He is a Rotarian, and his special interests in- 
clude music, stained glass, and astronomy. He is mar- 
tied and has a daughter and two sons. 


The Ven. Albert Hawley Lucas 


A graduate of the Episcopal Academy in Philadel- 
phia, the University of Pennsylvania, and Berkeley Di- 
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vinity School, Archdeacon Lucas has devoted most of 
his ministry to education and work with and for young 
people. While serving from 1920 to 1929 as curate of 
St. James’ Church in Philadelphia, he was assistant 
headmaster and chaplain at the Episcopal Academy. He 
then went to St. Albans School for Boys as headmaster, 
to undertake twenty years of outstanding service to the 
school, Washington Cathedral, and the community at 
large. In 1949 he resigned and accepted appointment 
as Archdeacon of Maryland. 

Canon Lucas (he was made a canon of Washington 
Cathedral in 1932) is a trustee of St. James’ School, 
Berkeley Divinity School, and the Hannah More Acad- 
emy; has served as vice president of the Country Day 
School Headmasters’ Association, a member of the 
executive committees of the Headmasters’ Association, 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools, 
and the College Entrance Examination Board. He also 
found time to be director of the Rotary Club of Wash- 
ington, the Washington Boys’ Club, and the Washing- 
ton Society for the Blind, and to serve on the Board of 
Visitors of Garfield Hospital. He is secretary of the 
Board of Examining Chaplains and a member of the 
Executive Council of the Diocese of Maryland. On the 


Cathedral Chapter, to which he was reelected for an- 
(Continued on page 33) 
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The quiet of early morning broken by carol singing. 
The excitement and joy of planning for the Christmas 
families adopted by each of the home rooms and classes. 
Dr. Suter’s final talk in Bethlehem Chapel before he 
leaves Washington for New Hampshire ... the Dean 
who has given so generously of his time for those deeply 
meaningful talks and discussion groups which have 


i 
Frank T. Lyman Photo 
The Christmas Candle Lighting ceremony at the National 
Cathedral School for Girls. Left to right are Jan King, Willie 
Orme, Ellen Hendry, Joanne Bonneville, Sally Somers, and 
Gail Sass. 


meant so much to N.C.S. girls in the six short years he 
has been at Washington Cathedral ... whose ready 
understanding and keen intuition have been so signifi- 
cant in illuminating the Christian interpretation of life. 

Packing for the holidays and parties .. . for fun with 
families and friends ... and the sharing of all the new 
school experiences in the retrospect of home. ... 


The very special service on Sunday evening ... the 
tree with all its lights and color as the line comes up 
from supper ... the girls in their white dresses ... on 
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the front stairs ... the lighting of the candles in the 
great seven-branch candlestick, each one with its own 
meaning, yet all part of a great purpose ... the songs of 
Christmas which we all know and love. . .. 

Decking the hall with boughs and ivy . . . the smell of 
pine and the glitter of tinsel ... rehearsing for the serv. 
ice with St. Albans School in the Cathedral where the 
Nine Lessons of Christmas will be given and carols sung 
by boys and girls, and their mothers and fathers, to- 
gether. ... 


Christmas dinner at School after the service, the tables > 


(Continued on page 35) 
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The Christmas tree at National Cathedral School receives its ¥ 


final touches from Joanna Lee, Maureen Smiley, and Mary 
Ann Rorison, 
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“Philip Mercer Khinelander’ 


By Henry Braprorp WASHBURN 


HE College of Preachers by this time is known 

to practically all Churchmen in the Diocese of 

Washington. In the history of this unique insti- 
tution, no name looms larger than that of its first 
Warden, the Right Reverend Philip Mercer Rhine- 
lander who, so far as its institutional life is concerned, 
was its virtual founder, and will remain, as long as the 
College exists, its guiding spirit and patron saint. A 
whole generation of clergy in the Episcopal Church, 
during the ten years in which he presided over the Col- 
lege, came to know Bishop Rhinelander intimately and 
owes him immeasurable debts of gratitude for his wis- 
dom and his inspiration. 


A biography of Bishop Rhinelander has just been 
written by the Very Reverend Henry Bradford Wash- 
burn, Dean Emeritus of the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge. Dean Washburn was intimately 
associated with Bishop Rhinelander, not only during his 
years as Warden of the College, but previously in days 
when the Bishop had been a teacher in our Church’s 
Cambridge seminaries. 

Born in a family of privilege, Philip Rhinelander en- 
joyed the advantages of a cultural environment and the 
best education offered by the university world of his 
day. He was educated at Harvard and then at Oxford. 
For some years he served as deacon and priest in the 
Diocese of Washington in the days of Bishop Satterlee. 
Several parishes in the diocese still recall his devoted 
ministry. He was called from parish work to the voca- 
tion of teacher—at the Berkeley Divinity School and 
at the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge— 
leaving the teaching ministry, however, when elected 
Bishop of Pennsylvania in 1911. While still in middle 
life, he was forced, because of ill health, to resign his 
diocesan episcopate, and it looked as if nothing but 
inactive retirement lay ahead for him. He took up his 
tesidence in Washington at 1702 Rhode Island Avenue 
—an address familiar today to all of us, since, after 
the Bishop’s death in 1939, the house, by way of a 


gracious gift, became the property of the Diocese of 
Washington. 

Providence, however, works in mysterious ways. When 
Bishop Rhinelander must have felt sure that his active 
ministry was at an end, a new vocation appeared on his 
horizon—one which now is seen to have been the su- 
preme vocation of his life. In collaboration with Bishop 
Freeman, Bishop Rhinelander established the College of 
Preachers. The College began in small ways by utilizing 
the facilities of the Washington Cathedral and its 
schools. Then, by way of a kind of providential mira- 
cle, the College received a magnificent institutional em- 
bodiment in the Gothic structure which is its present 
home. Here the unique pastoral and pedagogic talents 
of Bishop Rhinelander came into full flower. Despite 
ill health, he presided over classroom and Common 
Room. It is by his presence in the Chapel, however, 
that the men who have visited the College will longest 
remember Bishop Rhinelander. The scene which has 
impressed itself on the memory of a whole generation 
of clergy is that of the Bishop, sitting in the Warden’s 
Stall in the College Chapel, and leading the men in 
quiet meditation, intercessions, and the beautiful Com- 
pline Service which traditionally ends a conference day. 

The title of Dean Washburn’s biography is simply 
PHILIP MERCER RHINELANDER—the subsidiary 
titles being: Seventh Bishop of Pennsylvania and First 
Warden of the College of Preachers. It is published 
by the Morehouse-Gorham Company, 14 East 4lst 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. It will undoubtedly be 
on sale in all Church book stores, and will be featured 
in the Book Room of the Washington Cathedral. Any- 
one interested not only in the College of Preachers but 
also in the history of the dioceses of Washington and 
Pennsylvania, and that of the Episcopal Church of this 
century, will find Dean Washburn’s book rewarding 
and fascinating reading. 

—Reviewed by Canon Theodore O. Wedel 
Warden, College of Preachers 
Reprinted by permission of “Washington Diocese” 





*“Messiah”’ Performed as Benefit 


The Eastern Massachusetts Committee, Mrs. Richard 
Hobart, chairman, and Miss Margaret Emery, co-chair- 
man, again sponsored two performances of Handel’s 
“Messiah,” presented by the Haydn and Handel Society 
in Boston Symphony Hall. The concerts this year took 
place on December 10th and 11th. 


At its first fall meeting this committee decided to 
center all programs on discovering and using various 
methods of obtaining new N. C. A. memberships. In 
line with this policy a group of hostesses presided each 
concert evening at a Cathedral display, arranged in the 
entrance by Mr. Wilbur Herbert Burnham, Boston 
stainedglass artist and designer of many Washington 
Cathedral windows. Information about the Cathedral 
and the Association was presented to all comers by the 
hostesses who enrolled many new members in the two 
evenings. 

Next month this group plans to feature the National 
Cathedral School at a large meeting to which all alum- 
nae in the greater Boston area will be invited. The work 
of the Association will be explained and the alumnae 
invited to join. The guest speaker will be Miss Katha- 
rine Lee, new principal of the Cathedral School. 


*k *K *k 


A Membership Coup 


An energetic N. C. A. worker in a small community 
enrolled thirty-three new members in one evening this 
fall. A group of young couples having planned a coun- 
try dance, this worker arranged to have admission based 
on N. C. A. membership. The result was that every 
couple attending the party took out a membership. 


ss 
Louisiana Becoming Active 


Mrs. Charles E. Coates, Regional! chairman for Louis- 
iana, has been hard at work on organizing her Region, 
first drawing up a table, which, following the pattern of 
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the Diocesan organization, provides that each of the 
four convocations shall constitute an N. C. A. atea, 
Mrs. Vertrees Young of Bogalusa has been named as 
the chairman for the East Area and work in the South. 
west will be headed by Mrs. Robert P. Howell of Lake 
Charles. Parish chairmen are also being named and 
all indications point to this long-inactive Region becom 
ing one of the most outstanding in the Association. 
First on the agenda, to introduce the Cathedral and 
the N. C. A. to as many Churchwomen as possible, Mrs. 
Coates arranged, with the help of an excellent com- 
mittee, a Cathedral exhibit at the annual meeting of the 
Diocesan Woman’s Auxiliaries in Shreveport in No- 
vember. Posters, N. C. A. literature, Cathedral glass, 
Christmas cards, and Herb Cottage items were included 
and many convention delegates visited the display and 
became acquainted with Washington Cathedral. 


* *k * 


Michigan Tea and Exhibition 


The Michigan Committee, Mrs. Frederick C. Ford 
chairman, held a tea and exhibition at the beautiful 
War Memorial Center in Grosse Pointe the end of 
September. More than 125 persons came to see the 
Bishop’s Garden color slides and the other features of 
the exhibit, which included “a little rose show,” display 
table arrangements, old family portraits with comple: 
mentary flower arrangements. Incidental background 
music was also provided. The committee members ad- 
vertised the event as open to the general public at a 
dollar admission charge. 


* ok Ox 
In Southern Ohio 


Mrs. Theodore Wedel addressed an enthusiastic meet- 
ing arranged in Cincinnati by Miss Mary E. Johnson, 
regional chairman. 

The Chillicothe Committee, Mrs. Otis J. Storey, area 
chairman, set up a Cathedral table, displaying and 
taking orders for glassware and Christmas cards, at the 
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» annual bazaar held late in November in her parish 
§ church. The exhibit also featured copies of THe Ace, 

general Cathedral literature, and Building Stones cards. 


. 


>k * 


New Georgia Chairman 


At a meeting and tea at the delightful Atlanta home 
of Mrs. Edwin A. Peeples late in October the new 
Georgia N.C.A. chairman, Mrs. Arthur Lucas, was 
introduced to a group of about 100 women, many of 
whom had come from out of town to meet the new 


Mrs. Frank S. Johns of Richmond, for several years chairman 
of the National Cathedral Association for Virginia, was elect- 
ed to the board of trustees at the annual meeting in May. Her 
committee rendered special service to the Cathedral this fall 
when the national convention of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy met in Richmond. They set up a pictorial exhibit 
0} Washington Cathedral and explained to the delegates which 
portion of the building will be the Lee Memorial. Erection of 
the Memorial, which will proceed when work on the south 
wall of the nave can be undertaken, is a nationwide project 
of the U. D. C. who voted to raise funds for the Memorial 


at this year’s annual convention. 
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chairman and the speaker, Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel. 
Mrs. Lucas’ appointment, confirmed at the November 
13th meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Associa- 
tion, is a cause for real rejoicing, especially as her prede- 
cessor, Mrs. Peeples, will continue to be actively asso- 
ciated with the work. A fine result of the meeting was 
the receipt of fourteen new memberships, and nine offer- 
ings for Building Stones. 


K 


New York Benefit 


The New York Committee issued invitations to a 
bridge and canasta party and Christmas sale held for 
the benefit of the Cathedral at the Colony Club early 
this month. Officers of the New York group are Mrs. 
Cleveland F. Bacon, chairman; Mrs. L. W. Dodge, vice 
chairman; Mrs. Warren Prosser Smith, secretary; Miss 
Susan W. Street, treasurer; and Mrs. Stuyvesant LeRoy 
French and Mrs. Atwood Violett, financial officers. 


a ae. SS 


Unusual Cleveland Project 


The Northern Ohio Committee, Mrs. H. Chapman 
Rose, chairman, found a most unusual way to introduce 
the Cathedral to the Cleveland public and at the same 
time realize a substantial gift. A group of specialty 
shops held an exhibition, known as “The Christmas 
Mart,” at a large downtown club. The Cleveland 
N.C.A. group arranged to have a display of Cathedral 
articles—glassware, Herb Cottage remembrances, and 
Christmas cards—included. The mart was advertised 
as an adventure in Christmas shopping and hundreds of 
persons took advantage of the three-day opportunity to 
shop early “under one roof.” 

Hours of hard work and a great deal of bookkeeping 
on the part of the chairman and her committee members 
were necessary to the success of this venture, and they 
all deserve sincere thanks and praise. 


New Connecticut Chairman 


We are very happy to announce that Mrs. Ellsworth 
Davis of Hartford has accepted appointment as Connec- 
ticut chairman for the National Cathedral Association. 
Working with her will be Mrs. Remsen Ogilby, also of 
Hartford. Plans for reactivating N.C.A. work in Con- 
necticut were made at a meeting held in early November 
at the home of the former chairman, Mrs. Robert [. 











Laggren. Mrs. Shaun Kelly, Western Massachusetts 
chairman and former first vice president of the Associa- 
tion, who was instrumental in planning for the meeting, 
attended with Mrs. Lyall Dean, Worcester chairman in 
Western Massachusetts, and discussed various phases 


of N.C.A. work with the group. 


*k *K 


Membership Follow-Ups 


The recently appointed Arkansas chairman, Mrs. 
E. A. Gorder, is beginning her work by writing notes to 
former members, urging them to renew their interest in 
the Cathedral. Response has been good so far, and we 
wish her further success. 

With the cooperation of her co-chairman, Mrs. E. M. 
Archer, Mrs. Gorder arranged to have the Association’s 
second vice president, Mrs. David S. Long, Missouri 
chairman, tell the story of the Cathedral at a meeting 
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and silver tea early in November. Mrs. Long took with 
her a letter from Bishop Dun in which he thanked Mrs, 
Archer for her fine leadership during her years as 
state chairman and welcomed Mrs. Gorder as the Cathe. 
dral’s principal representative in Arkansas. 


SS >K 


Western Oregon 


The regional chairman for Western Oregon, Mrs, 
William Horsfall, undertook an ambitious, and reward. 
ing, membership enlistment program this fall. She per- 
sonally wrote ninety-eight letters to friends and acquain- 
tances whom she thought might be interested in becom. 
ing Cathedral friends and receiving word of its work 
through The AGE. Nearly 100 individually prepared 
letters, a full page of single space typing, represent a 
great deal of work. Heartiest congratulations and 
thanks go to Mrs. Horsfall. 


Che Cathedral Chapter 
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The Presiding Bishop, The Right Rev. HENry Knox SHERRILL, D.D. 
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THE Very Rev. JoHN Wa.tace Suter, D.D., Dean 
THE Ricut Rev. ArrHur R. McKinstry, D.D. 
THe Rev. THEoporeE O. WebeEL, Pu.D. 
THE Very Rev. Merritrr F. Wituiams, S.T.D. 
THE VENERABLE ALBERT H. Lucas, D.D., D.C.L. 
THE Rev. G. GarpNER Monks 
GEORGE WuHarTON Pepper. LL.D., D.C.L. 
Ropert V. FLEMING 
Lioyp B. WILson 


H. L. Rust, Jr. 
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Al Building Seas 


Washington Cathedral 


MAY BE DEDICATED AS 


sion of Faith and Thanksgiving 


> 


al Honoring Someone Dear to You 


iend dies the most enduring tribute 
is to place a ten dollar stone in the 
Oo that his name may be perma- 
n the Book of Remembrance 


> mailed at once to the bereaver 


Fill out and mail the form provided 
for your convenience below. 


Benjamin W. Thoron, Treasurer, 
Washington Cathedral, Building Continuation Fund 
Mount St. Alban, Washington 16, D. C. 


Memorial ) Stones to be incorporated into the South 


Enclosed find my gift of $ for . y 
Thanksgiving | Transept of the Cathedral. 


lf a personal memorial please fill out Memorial Designation form below.) 
(Signed) 


(Address) 


MEMORIAL DESIGNATION 
NAMES YOU SUBMIT | desire to enshrine the name and memory of 


will be inscribed in 
mperishable BOOKS OF 
REMEMBRANCE 


A CERTIFICATE | wish Certificate sent to: 
signed by the Bishop of Name) 
Washington and the Dean (Address) 


of the Cathedral will be (Name) 


(Address) .. 


sent promptly to anyone 
you wish notified. 


(Name) 


Address } 














The Bach Festival 


The five-day Bach Festival held in November in 
commemoration of the two hundredth anniversary of the 
composer’s death brought hundreds of persons to the 
Cathedral. The programs included three harpsichord 
recitals by Ralph Kirkpatrick, all attended by several 
hundred; an organ recital by the Cathedral organist 
and choirmaster, Paul Callaway; a Sunday afternoon 
musical service to which more than 1,000 persons came 
to hear the Cathedral Choir and a chamber music 
orchestra perform Bach works; and the presentation of 
the great Mass in B minor by the Cathedral and the 
Washington Choral Societies, with a symphony orches- 
tra drawn largely from the National Symphony, and 
noted soloists, all under the direction of Mr. Callaway. 
A congregation of 2,300 crowded every inch of the 
building on this occasion. 


Bryan Green Returns 


On the evening following the Bach Mass, the Cathe- 
dral close was again packed with cars which brought 
2,100 persons to hear Bryan Green, British missioner, 
speak. His visit was in the nature of a follow-up to the 
week-long preaching mission he conducted in the Cathe- 
dral last year. 


Service for King Gustav 


At the request of the Swedish Embassy a memorial 
service for King Gustav V of Sweden was held in the 
Cathedral on the day the late monarch was buried in 
Riddarholm Church, Stockholm, last resting place of a 
long line of Swedish sovereigns. Representatives of every 
diplomatic mission in Washington filled the main body 
of the Cathedral. Music, with Paul Callaway at the 
organ, was provided by the National Lutheran Chorus 


CHashington 


Cathedral 
Chronicles 


and Jussi Bjorling, Metropolitan Opera tenor, sang 
Beethoven’s “Glory of God in Nature.” A memorial 
address was made by His Excellency Erik Boheman, 
Swedish Ambassador to the United States. The officiat- 
ing clergymen were Bishop Dun and the Rev. Clarence 
T. Nelson, pastor of the Augustana Lutheran Church 
of Washington. 


Christmas Season 


The first Christmas service on Mt. St. Alban this year 
will be the Beauvoir School’s annual dramatic program 
in Bethlehem Chapel on December 15th. In the beauti- 
ful setting of the Nativity chapel the children will enact 
familiar Christmas hymns and carols. Three days later 
the preparatory schools, St. Albans and the Cathedral 
School for Girls, will unite for a great carol service in 
the Cathedral. On this lovely occasion nearly 800 young 
voices, including the Cathedral Boys Choir and the 
school glee clubs, fill the candlelit Cathedral with sound. 
That same evening the Cathedral and Washington 
Choral Societies, directed by Paul Callaway, will sing 
Handel’s “Messiah” at Constitution Hall. The next 
day elementary school children from Chevy Chase 
(Maryland) schools will hold their annual carol service 
in the Cathedral. 

Climaxing the services will be the midnight celebra- 
tion of Holy Communion on Christmas Eve, when 
Bishop Dun will be the celebrant and hundreds of per- 


sons will make their Christmas communions. 


>*k > > 


Outstanding Guest Preachers 


December finds three outstanding guest preachers in f 
the Cathedral pulpit for Sunday afternoon services. On ff 
the third the Rev. Joseph R. Sizoo, president of the f 
Dutch Reformed Theological Seminary at New Bruns: f 
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| of the Washington Cathedral enterprise,” 
) Washington home early this fall. A graduate of Cornell 


| wick, New Jersey, preached. On the following Sunday 


the sermon was delivered by the Rev. Ralph W. Sock- 
man, pastor of Christ (Methodist) Church in New 
York City, and on December 17 the preacher will be the 
Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, former president of Union 
Theological Seminary and moderator of the Presby- 
trian Church in the United States. 

* Ok Ok 


“Christianity and Modern Man” 


For the fourth year the Cathedral Library is crowded 
twice a week when the lectures and discussion courses 
on “Christianity and Modern Man” are presented under 
the auspices of a committee of interested laymen and 
women of many faiths. The Rev. A. T. Mollegen, pro- 
fessor of Christian Ethics at the Virginia Theological 
Seminary, is lecturing for the fourth year, his general 
theme being “Christianity and the Crisis of Secularism.” 
Three outstanding theologians present the second course, 
"The Religious Demand Upon Society: A study of the 
Prophetic Tradition.” They are the Rev. Robert O. 
Kevin, professor of Old Testament Languages and Lit- 
erature and the Rev. Clifford L. Stanley, professor of 
Theology, both at Virginia Seminary, and The Rev. 
Paul Tillich, professor of Philosophical Theology at 
Union Theological Seminary in New York City. 

* x x 


Staff Member Honored 


Arthur Barrett, assistant engineer at the Cathedral, 
was honored this fall by the Potomac Rose Society which 
held its annual show on the occasion of the national 
convention of the American Rose Society, by the dedi- 
cation of the show to him in recognition of his out- 
standing services to the organization. In addition to his 
work at the Cathedral, Mr. Barrett finds time to care 
for 400 rose bushes in his own gardens and to help 
other rose growers with their work. 

Another Cathedral staff member and rose expert, Fred 
Kuechle, chief engineer, won a first prize in the single 
exhibit class at the Potomac Show, and took two thirds 
and an honorable mention at the Tacoma Park Show. 

x x 


Former Council Member Dies 


Alexander B. Trowbridge, a member of the Cathe- 
dral Council established in 1932 “to assist the Bishop 


and Chapter in directing the comprehensive activities 


died at his 


©) University, Mr. Trowbridge later served as dean of its 
College of Architecture, and it was in this field that 


1s: 
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STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO., 


he rendered valuable service to Washington Cathedral. 

The Cathedral was one of several buildings to which 
Mr. Trowbridge gave the benefit of his time, taste, and 
judgment. Among others was the Folger Shakespeare 
Library, the Norwegian Legation, the Madeira School 
and the Library of Congress Annex in Washington. He 
served also as president of the Architectural League of 
New York and was for two years first vice president of 
the National Sculpture Society. 

An editorial published in The Washington Evening 
Star at the time of his death read in part: “Architec- 
ture has need of its statesmen, and Alexander B. Trow- 
bridge was one of them. Especially toward the end of 
his professional career he was a consultant with other 
designers in the making of buildings of outstanding 
beauty . . . . He was a faithful churchman and a de- 
voted patriot. His life was spent for high ideals. Yet 
he always remained a man among men, agreeable to 
meet, congenial to know, endowed with the saving bene- 
faction of humor.” 





Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


Inc. 


117 D ST., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. Tele. NA. 7413-7414 
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thirty visitors who travel especially from the United § 
States. 
There is probably no other example of such a close | 
association between two communities in different con. § 
(Continued from page 17) tinents than has existed for 300 years between Boston, ; 
England, and Boston, Massachusetts. The strongest ff 

link is that tall tower, still mounting guard on the 


edge of the marshlands. 


The “Boston Stump’ 


Holland and then sail to the United States. Ultimate- 
ly, they arrived at a settlement called Trimountaine. 
There on September 17, 1630, the local authorities, 
known as the Court of Assistants, issued an order that 
the name should be changed to Boston, after the lead- 
ing town of the region from which the English Puritan 


leaders came. Of the Boston party, five members be- Record the life history of your i ; 
; : 5 church along with the names of those a 
came Governors of Massachusetts, and a memorial , whose gifts have benefited your church. 
. . . : ’ : Beautiful, hand-tooled leather books dj 
perpetuating their memory was unveiled in St. Botolph’s with hand-engrossed pages are exhibited # 
Ch h i 93 é in carved repositories. ; # 
urch in 1936. ; Also, exquisite stained glass win- i 
. dows and church furnishings. Send for 
Some few years previously the people of Boston, our catalog. 


Massachusetts, had raised $55,000 to restore the tower 
of the church, and the beautiful iron screen at the foot a.“ aa 

of the tower was placed there to commemorate this WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES. INC. 
generous gift. The Cotton Chapel with its ancient 16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
pulpit was also restored by these friends overseas, and 
every year there is a special service attended by about 
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National Cathedral School 


RESIDENT AND Day SCHOOL FoR GIRLS 


LOCATED ON THE FIFTY-EIGHT ACRES OF THE CATHEDRAL CLOSE 





GRADE IV THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 





Accredited College Preparatory School 
General Course with Emphasis on Music, Art and Dramatics 


Fifty-first Year 


KATHARINE LEE, PRINCIPAL 


MOUNT SAINT ALBAN WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 
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The Cathedral Chapter 


(Continued from page 23) 


other four year term at the 1950 annual meeting, he is 
a member of the Monuments and Memorials Committee. 
Honors which have come to him include an honorary 
M.A. from the University of Pennsylvania, an honor- 
ary D.D. from St. John’s College and from Lafayette 
College, and an honorary D. C. L. from the University 
of the South, as well as a citation from George Wash- 
ington University and the Alumni Award of Merit from 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Archdeacon Lucas is married, and has four children, 
two sons and two daughters. A son, Albert Lucas II, 
and a son-in-law, James M. H. Quinn, are both studying 
for Holy Orders, the former at the Philadelphia Divinity 
School and the latter privately. 


The Rev. George Gardner Monks 


Another educator on the Chapter is Canon Monks, 
founder and for twenty years headmaster of the Lenox 

















The Rev. G. Gardner Monks 
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School for Boys in Massachusetts. He joined the Ca- 
thedral clergy staff in 1947 and two years later was 
elected to the Chapter. A graduate of Harvard, Canon 
Monks took his M.A. at Columbia University and his 
B.D. at the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, 
after studying also at Balliol College, Oxford, England, 
and Union Theological Seminary in New York. He 
holds an honorary M.A. from Trinity College in Hart- 


ford. 


On the Chapter Canon Monks is a member of the 
Monuments and Memorials, the Building, and the 
Schools committees. He is vice chairman of the Edi- 
torial Board of the Department of Christian Education 
of the National Council, and in the Diocese of Wash- 
ington is a member of the Board of Examining Chap- 
lains and the Department of Christian Social Relations, 
as well as the governing boards of the National Cathe- 
dral and the Beauvoir schools. He is also on the board 
of the Family Service Association, a trustee of the Lenox 
School, and chairman of the Bement Foundation Schol- 
arship Committee of the Diocese of Western Massachu- 
setts. His hobby is stamp collecting. 

Canon Monks is married and has a daughter and 
three sons. 









SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED | 


CHAIRS by DE LONG, 


Assuring 
Proper 
Posture 
Safety and 
Easy Cleaning 





Beauty and durability combine 
with new scientific design to make 
these hard maple chairs unusually 
appealing. Colored Kalistron uphol- 
stery adds to the appeal. Send at 
once for full information. 


De Long SEATING CO. Dept. <». 


A subsidiary of De Long, Lenski & De Long 
Church Furniture ¢ Renovations * Lighting 
Carpeting * Chapel Chairs 
1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 






































President of Audubon Society 
Addresses Luncheon Meeting 


Dr. John H. Baker, president of the Audubon Society 
of America, was the guest of honor and speaker at a 
luncheon given in mid-October at the College of Preach- 
ers by Mr. James Sheldon of New York, friend and 
patron whose many sided interests in the Cathedral’s 
welfare include membership on the Landscape Com- 
mittee. With the official designation of the Close as a 
bird sanctuary a few years ago, and the recent Chapter 
resolution calling for the regular teaching of the need 
for conservation of natural resources in the Cathedral 


MAKES 
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PLACES ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 


1001 Fifteenth Street 


schools, the purpose of the luncheon meeting was to 
present a brief picture of the Audubon Society’s pan 
in the national conservation program, particularly a; 
regards education—on both the teacher and the student 
levels. 

Dr. Baker, whom Mr. Sheldon introduced as “canon 
missioner to the birds of North America,” said that 
the principal aim of the Society’s educational program, 
notably as carried out in summer training camps for 
teachers’ college students, was to show the inter-tela. 
tionship between land, water, plants, and wild life and 
human welfare, and point out how this doctrine can be 
integrated into the regular subjects of a school cur. 
riculum. 

Among the luncheon guests were the heads of the 
three Cathedral schools, Miss Katharine Lee, Canon 
Charles Martin, and Mrs. Elizabeth Taylor; the Cathe. 
dral canons; Mr. Waldron Faulkner, chairman of the 
landscape committee; Mrs. G. Howland Chase, presi- 
dent of All Hallows Guild, Mr. E. R. Finkenstaedt and 
Mr. Benjamin Thoron, representing the Chapter, and 
several members of the Cathedral staff. 
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Christmas at N. C. S. WF 


(Continued from page 24) 


bright with shining ornaments and red candles ... the Genuine 


Bishop and Mrs. Dun and other guests from the Cathe- 


dral family, gay and informal, with songs and jokes to : 
match the girls’ high spirits. .. . Carillons 


Suddenly being conscious of all that the fall term has 
meant in new awareness ... of achievements and friend- h 
ships ... of community and world relationships ... so C urch Bells 


that Christmas has vaso mes than before. 





Europe’s Finest Tuned Bells 
Available Through Us 


*Pulpit and Choir- 
Headquarters for 
fo RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES For Literature and Information, write 


7 GEORGE L. PAYNE [ 
sod illons and Bells e Lighting Fixtures 
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23 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 7 
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Scat BANS. 


<— SAINT ALBANS 
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An unusual opportunity is offered to 350 young men for an education 






THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS 





among men and forces now shaping our nation and world. Life on the 
Cathedral Close affords constant inspiration for a life of service and de- 
votion to Nation and Church 


LOWER SCHOOL UPPER SCHOOL 
(Day) (Day and Boarding) 
Grades 4 through 7 Grades 8 through 12 


THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON 
President of the Board of Governors 
THE REVEREND CHARLES MARTIN 


Headmaster 
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. can hear them singing as they return down the snow 
City of Processions filled, narrow ways. 

It takes centuries of colorful living to make a town 
and its surroundings the proper background for such 
processions. It takes the mingling of distinct races and 
peoples by a common denominator; common roots in 
poetry, in art, in folklore and in religion. 


(Continued from page 19) 


Fe forms many impromptu processions. They start 
early in the evening, when groups of children wander 
from house to house and stare in uncurtained windows 
at the Christmas displays. Almost every little adobe 
house has in its deep-set front window a Christmas 
scene. Here are geranium plants carefully coaxed into 
holiday bloom, with manger scenes largely contrived 
from purchases in the “Five and Dime,” but occasion- 
ally lovely with ancient hand-carved saints and angels. 
Later in the evening pifion fires burn red in many a 
sheltered placita where children dance and sing and 
neighbors wander from fire to fire. In the stillness of 
approaching midnight, feet crunch through the snow to 
converge on the cathedral or some small adobe church. 
Along high walls and on top of flat roofs candles burn CHRISTMAS SE 
in sand filled paper bags while below shawl-muffled ated hs 
forms pass like shadows. Half of the old town is out TUBERCULOSIS 
to attend what they call The Mass of the Cock. You 





Beauvoir 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 





FOURTEEN SUNNY ACRES 
NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH THIRD GRADE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
+ 
SOUND LEARNING CREATIVE ACTIVITY 
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ELIZABETH GLASCOCK TAYLOR, PRINCIPAL 


3500 WOODLEY ROAD WASHINGTON, D. C 
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exemplified in his ordering of many special Cathedral Designers 


grvices. 


Anp, Be IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the foregoing Decorators 
e incorporated in the official records of the Chapter, 

ind that copies be transmitted to the Very Reverend Craftsmen 
hn Wallace Suter and these resolutions be published 

n THE CATHEDRAL AcE. 


ST. HILDA GUILD, Inc. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
| Conferences with references to the adornment of Churches 
Old Embroidery Transferred 
Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 
132 EAST 26th STREET NEW YORK 


40 WEST 13TH STREET * NEW YORK 11.N. Y. 


A C entury of Service 


Since 1850 


a safe depository for 60 years 
for household and personal effects 


The name Gawler represents the finest in § e § 
dignified funeral service in the Washington eruritp torage Companp 


area; yet the cost is determined by the 
individual. 


1140 Fifteenth St. Di. 4040 


Phone NA. 5512 SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


for silverware and valuables 


COLD STORAGE VAULTS 


for furs, clothing, tapestries, rugs, etc. 


LONG DISTANCE MOVING 


by Security vans, Allied Van Lines 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


756 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., N. W. 
DIRECTORS 


Centrally Located C. A. Aspinwall, President 
se Daniel W. Bell H. L. Rust, Jr. 
Just West of the White House George E, Hamilton, Jr. Corcoran Thom 
Chauncey G. Parker Lloyd B. Wilson 


and Security steel “lift” vans (overseas) 





The Herb Cottage Greenhouse 


Atop Mount Saint Alban stands a glass house con- 
taining a varied collection of pungent scents, aromatic 
tastes, and beautiful foliage. It is the greenhouse of 
the Cottage Herb Garden where are raised the herb 
plants that are sent all over the country and sold at the 
Cottage for the benefit of the Bishop’s Garden. 

Here is raised parsley, which according to mythology 
must return to the devil many times before it germinates 
(however, soaking in warm water alleviates this prob- 
lem); also, sixty-five other varieties of culinary and 
medicinal herbs. 

The magnificent plants in the Bishop’s Garden and 
in other parts of the Cathedral Close owe their 
healthy existence to the fine beginning which they re- 


reasons why 
Washingtonians 
choose our bank 


E§ Routine and Specialized 
Banking and Trust Facilities 
ga Friendly, Experienced Service 


Eight Convenient Offices 


American Security 


& TRUST COMPANY 


15th ST. and PENNA. AVE.,N.W. 
WASHINGTON,D.C. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ceive in the Cottage greenhouse. At this season of ¢ 
year Poinsettias, which are used on the choir steps « 
the Cathedral as Christmas decoration, are radiant @ 
holiday colors of green and red, sharing the limelight 
with several varieties of Clematis. 
Ivy from Canterbury Cathedral, Boxwood propagate 
from stocks planted by Thomas Jefferson and frog 


Del Ankers Photo 
The Herb Cottage Greenhouse 


those carried in the wedding bouquet of Dolly Made 
son, together with Fig scions from the gardens of Nellie 
Custis stand side by side wondering where their new 
homes are going to be. 

Here, too, can be seen the Dittany of Crete, redis 
covered in the last twenty years. The lovely Thymes and 
the stately Southernwood with Tamsy vie for the vis 
tor’s attention. It is difficult to make a selection from 
the various odors, sizes, forms, or colors. Rosematy, 
Lavender, and Germander occupy a popular space, fok 
lowed by the scented Geraniums favored by those wh@ 
remember grandmother’s garden. The old-fashioned 
herbs such as Rue, Burnet, Savory, Marjoram, and pl in 
Chives follow them, but are no less popular. One sid 
of the glass house is used to propagate the various herb 
the other to raise plants to brighten many a home witli 
a little reminder of the Cathedral. 
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